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AB^-^RACT - • ^ , , 

X , This bibliography lists 78 docuients in English and 7 

in'Swedisl^ on the subject of cpen plan secondary schools. ' These " 
^cuients are not annotated individually, but are discussed in a text 
that is divided into ten aiaior subiect areas; Theory, Buildings, 
Staffing, Scotland* England Internatipnal, o,s,A. , Canada, Sweden, 
and Ausitralia. Each of these areas is further divided into a ^uaber 
of subtopics. The 14-page text discusses findings relevant t^^acb'^ 
subtopic, referting by nuiber to the appropriate bibliographic 
entries, and often citing page nuabers where i« port ant concepts are' 
discussed^ Oocuaents covering student attitudes, teachjer attitudes, 
and the open plan school's iapact on learning aotivaticln.are included 
aaong the citations. An introductory essay by Robert -fe^ Reid touches 
on the characteri^stics of ©pen plan secondary schools,^ particularly 
as found in Scotland, and discnsses the* nature of the educational 
processes such schools can accoaaodate. CP6D) 



ite. 



X* ^ Reproductions supplied by edr^s are the best that can be aade * 
* froa the original docuaent.y * 
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■ whieh^ is^tiV ""^^^^ijf ? ^ determine ttfe amount of accommodation 

a brLf f^^ provided in a new school. It is not^uite so simple to wrtte 

•?s be-uLrt^e^edu^^tl '^^^^^^ acc^nl^ation 

'di,.f.>=^I!v,-'*°^"! ' """'^ ^ ^ constderablA extent he will 

S^^: andineana dictate ends. m,e policy practice of those ' 

^d ^ t^s s^r^^Vvf^^r*^'^"^!' the- nature of(?he iresourcesWprovlded . 
J^^F?; ^, ^" ""^ history of educational develVnent, who will 

sc^fi?^"fii; ^""T I^-^aa in a new-opSn pUn sec^^^ry • 

^SSTie^ScraST a^-«"«i'-9 wh»t evidence'^ls avalla^U^^^S^ . 

SUCH research and experiment as exists? 

experiicetf'^^^K ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ shoul^^e based on the real 

Sc'cetfef Sel^%rrf T'^ ^f" Plan sit^tions as already exist. 
Jm«7; J K ' failures -to achieve the educational objectives 

th^ icco^f.? "^'"^ f ' ^^^^ ^« atSibuted to ^^e of 

^rk in P^vided, must be explored. AnjTfor those who" already 

work in open plan schools, 6r will find, their f'u£re work in such thV 
considered experience of their colleagues wili bfmost ^aluL'r if ^is 
connection the introduction to this bibliography by Mr Reidls most welcome. 

to s^e'sr^i''^.°^ "''P^" P^^"" ^y^^^"' introduced 

PUttHa ^^..^'^^y/ . it was; introduced -to provide oppdHSTnity for 

does so ofwLir """""wf """" """""" '^"^^ education! Whether 
acceot sue; T.f^^''' "^^"^ ^ "^"^ generation of teachers is "trained to 
of lll lT^ facilities and to use tl^em to advantage, it is simply a case 
of old wine in neW bottles, time alone will shqW. ^ 



faster. 



Mr Morrison's, bibliography 'will perhaps advance theclo'ck^a little 
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INTRODUCTION ; • 
A Personal Perspective 
• ^ by . ^ 

, ■ Robert R Reid 

I 

, foraierly Haadmasteir of NtJwbatUe High School, ^ v 

the ^Irst secondary school in Scotland to have open plan accommodation, 

presently Headmaster o^ Musselburgh Grammar School-^ 



•'It is natural to begin with Scotland, and easy becailse there is 
hardly any^l'lterature'to review." chaxles Morrison's wcnrds* are a *sad comment 
on the Scottish Education scene. .Perhaps, "like Topsy., open plan secondary 
schools Vjust growed". . They have no known genesis, there is np , obvious 
deyeloj*aent. They exist apparently as an isolated phenomenon, an interesting 
digression fioia the mainline pf educational arthictecture - a siding or> 
perhaps, ,merel$r a loopline. certainly, attempts by the present. writer to find 
a model in 1969 on -being appointed to a Scottish Secondary School with 
open plan features proved of no avail. There were no precedents to ' 
follow in Scotland, far as 'the Authority knew, there wais no building 
in Scotland with similar or comparable features. TKere was nothing " • 
in England, Perhaps there was a building or two in the Unitedlfetates of - 
America with op^ plan features, but Authority Vas not absolutely sure. 
There was no written. material easily to "hand pn how to organize a school 
with open plaiV features. ,If there was any material to guide planners and 
architects, this was a well guarded secret. There was nothing available 
from at least one College of Education th^t <:ould be of use in advising 
teachers. This same College did not even know Ujat a school with open plan 
accommodation was being opened in its province - and over successive W/^ars 
stoutly' resisted an^ attemR^ to learn about it. 

Open plan is a delightful term, romantic rather than scientific. , . 
It is rather like the word "comprehensive". It means different things to 
different people. Within the secondary school "open plan" will vary in 
its connotation according to the sxibject area to which it is applied. 
But while the architectural details io^ vary , tdiere are certain features, 
the absence of which - or thfe presence^ qualifies^ an area for the 
descri^feton "open plan". The aim is the maximum availability of teaching 
space within the building. This can be obtained by obscuring the trad^-tional . 
distinction^ between "classroom" and "corridor". ' li can be obtained by 
removing the internal walls between classroom and classroom, freeing the < 
teaching group from definition according to the accepted or preconceived 
notions of the amount of 'space required by an activity. Thus, instead 
of having two walled classrooms each designated as being adequate for thirty 
pupils, a school with cSpen plan accommodation would devote the $ame amount 
of continuous floor-space to sixty pupils. But these sixty pupils can 
now be arranged into groups of a size that will vary according to what is 
being done at the. moment, th a practical are^ more or less floor-epace can* 
^e used according to the needs of the individual class -teacher . Flexibility 



See p7, 



then is of the essence. This " flexibility can be ebtainpd^ with woveah^jk 
room--dividers or by a tacit recognition between grp^spsof the amount S * 
space needed for and devoted to whatever !^ happ^ing in an ajlea, "Open 
plan" • accommodation therefore challenges the except of one teacher in 
^front of a group of a fixedSh^ze, teaching. tp^tKe middle of the ability 
range. It requires* new thiakijng about^ the/^pj^/oach to teaching. 



\ The concdpt o^- the teaii|BiMfrges<i;ffi^king demands on perspnnel 
different from the coiJventio.nal/ To exploit open plan accommodation f ally 
a group of teachers willing tb/work to^ge their, contributing to th^' thinking ^^""^ 
planning, and execution of poyjcy<and led by ^f'lSBle Principal Teacher, 
mus^, be the norm. No longer &an the Princip^/peacher draw up a syllabus 
^d withdraw to the seclusion of his own^ roa^m and leave the members of 
his department to their own devices. NO longer can the weak' teacher shut 
himself. in his own room, carefully screen the clear pame of glass, and 
scrupulously c.iea^ the blackbbard after every lasson lest. aYiyon^ discover 
his weaknesses. Everything now ha|>pens in ,the open." Weaknesses are ' 
exposed, but strength^* can alsds.be shared. 



Departmental meetings are a "Stature of all schools these days< 
Much of the dis-cussion of such meetiVw^ in conventional school? Will be* 
needed in open plan schools. These l^W^r schools have further need* of 
departmental mee^tings because of prok>lems\peculiar to themselves. Among 
these is plannin^^,' perhaps the most important. This is necessary to avoid' ' 
duplication<of teaching effort and also to aV)id confounding of teacher 

•;^ffort.. For example, a science lesson can beVtreated jLn three parts, 
exposit^ion, pract-ice, and summation. There is\n6 real benefit in requiring 

^ ondvte'acher to treat with only twenty pupils ati each stage. With open 5)lan\ 
it ij& possible to expound and demonstrate to more than twenty .pupils at 
6ne^lme, but during .^radtice it is no bad thing to have a ratio of 
one teacher to twenty pupils fgr safety's sake ilore. Summing up and 
drawing conclusions from experiment again b^comfe^s a class actiVity - not 
necessarily to be restricted to twenty pupils pAr teacher. A -group of 
sixty pupils can heai/a- lecture fVom one member O^f staff.^ /Three members 
of staff can ^supervise the practical work and exp^imei 
members of staff can deal with groups drawing c?oncli 

'^members of staff permanently^ tied to sixty pupils for tKe" 
the demand on staff drops^ f reeing " staff effort for other activities. Con- 
founding of effort can arise, for example, in a technical dd^artment. Here 
the extractqr fan needed when the forges or weidxng plant are in of>eration 
may make it difficult for an expository lesson in another part of • the depart- 
ment to take place. Careful 'planning can obviate such occurrences and let *' 
both lessons take pi^ce at appropriate times* 



Noise level is something that often worries the visitor to an open 
plan department. This is very milth a matter for the particular department. 
Practical departments .ar6 places whesre noise is generated, This noise is 
rarely noise for noise sake but arises from th^ work being carried out. 
The total noise level" has to be agreed cimong those operating in the 
accommbdation. How much noise is needed before the individual teacher 
cannot teach has to be established - possibly by experiment by each 
individual. How silently the operation can be- carried out h4s also to *be 
established. Good toanners is the basis of a l^Tappy society. Tt^e good teacher 
will make no more noise than he has to mal<?e. His colleagues will tell him 
at the' depaf tmental meeting when he has made t^o much. The Principal Teacher 
will work toy/ards securing^ harmony amqng his staff sp that A's work, or^ ^ 
B*s voice, or C*s machines will; not disturb D's group, which in turn will not 
be allowed by D to distract the" members of A, B, or C's group. 



-Distraction has been picked o^t as a ground for criticism of onen m ;,n 
teaohuu;. The puj^ils in one group can be distracted by ^ctivxtioro? a 

nex.hbour.a^ group. it cannot be denied that this can aS dLs'happ^^^ But 

• i necess-arily follow U.at thxs is a criticism of t^e sySm It 

can be orather a criticism of members of the sv«t..n. Tf ^y^^^"^' 
by teach.ng. B :^ethod at f luft. ^Is^'^t^o no sy/ ^'^1%^ 

i^^pIrLni^ '^M-^i^^'^'^ showing , the good'manner'' needed in 

0^t^:'^a^^^^ha.d b'.T ^^^^--^^-^ ^^e departmental meeting. 

morrtnter!st tt h '^^^^^/"^^ exciting than A's, more stimulating, 

.TesLrsa thi h* v''''' v,"^^^' ^^^'^^ presentation of his 

f bl^uLr p'rh^^nS f ''"^H °^ But is all dxstractxon ' 

?nH?v P'-^Uiaps teachers as a class are too prone 'to ' think of themselves ' 

PUPU cat and from whom aS^tL 

department P . ^''^ Pupxls'can learn from the wider world of the 

department Perhaps too what the cla-^s teacher feels is a distraction is 

•something pt whLch the pupil is not aware. ' ' 

The cireVM"'""''"^' °f ^"""^ '^"^^■^ ^"^^^ °f teachers.*' • 

lutw^rd . 7"""' '""''"'^ °^ ^^-^^ «° often the 

outward si-ja. ..t ui.s longing. Such an approach is not possible in open 

plan uccou^odatxoa. The alternative approach must come from the ^eam o?- 
deoart^r: Principal Teacher is^in the midst " hLf . 

i?ZT of toV^^"^^ r^"'^'^- v"^' for the others. , " 

ne nas, ot ..oiroo, to be careful not to seek to lead his deoartment hv 

tn;":,r^::,";,^L'/-'\r''"'"'^^ ^^^^^^d JHr.T2l sL„da..3 

to wt.ich.u. 3uaior colloa^yes -wi U. aspire. The focal point in an- t-Pichinr, 

arel wu^rr'-: pr'l.r^? ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ - ---'^ peripheral 

from ^ e w k T \ ^"^"^lon xs weakest ahd wh^re he can be* distracted 

dIsLv-ti / ^ r''' "'"''^ "^^^ conventional classroom . this-^ 

how*cv ; M • indiscipline*. In the open plan area, 

qrol a . r'T'r"'' " teachbr-in an adjacent group also moving among his 

ihe p^.b^e^of r ^ ^^^^°^t premeditation, 

schoor} ' ^"^^^-i'l-- and. curb it if a way not possible iu Lhe conventional 

i-uful, .L sooms could easily bo lost" in the open plan a J&ommoda tibn 
t\ •■'P-'^! '^U busily, pnrsujng, knowledge, teachers' feo^oro and 
' ; ^'"'^V';'" ^f^f'^^-^. him^t.-if.. Activities of many kinds going on 
'"^'i'-- ^^-^ t-iy^^t:i..g against all the odds: This " 

Vchu ' .n-"\T'^ "\ " "'"''^ open plan departznents ^ 

• Y^^^^*--''>'^^-^<i or It ir, nothln.j. The individual is Important 'and his 

men; '""n ' --"--n tionaAclass and its manage-^ 

T .-,;^, ^P^" P"-^" accommodation encourages the pupil's development 

■ '''^^^ paradox Ical Ih th.t aHhougl. 

. , ^-^ u.u.lly seen as a system for dealing with large ^mmbers , it 
■ ' -PPortunlt,^ for the teacher to meet tlie pupils i-n a one- 

to-.a - i.lat.o.-..h.f.. ahis, 7f course, stems from U^^ fa^t tLt fhe teaSher 
1.-. not po^ruan.-ntly r^sitioned in the front of the group dealing with the 
group Whore a large number - of ;.upi Is are active, there will be more than 
one t.a. u,-r^ .nvo ve^ a,.d he can take time to dfeal wLth the individual and ' 
hi. ..robU-p. while his colleagues are engagedfin similar ploys. There is no 
neea oy.ld back a whole clas. while one p J^l is helped' ^hi. can Lan 

. , n ' ^^^-^'^"^ itself accor^ng to natural ability within u 

oosi- hi ' /"f^^"^'^^"' ^" artificial groupi^^.of pupil.^ for all subjects, it is' 
possible to take a largo group, of pupils within the subject and broad b.nds 
o. A>..iiy cuu form themselves-. An open plan area can acconmioda tc and cater " 



surr-..;iMdt<,i 



for a group of "high-flyers", the mair\ stream of achievers, and still give 
attention to less able "pupils with a team of teachers far more efficiently 
than the system of allocatina a fixed number of pupils' to one teacher. 

The flexibility of grouping with the subject and within the location woj;k 
to the benefit of the pupil, a particnlarly desirable state^of affairs in 
comprehensive schooling where classes are. unstreamed. . The fact that these 
groups will assert themselves even In, different, subjects, as long as there 
is a large enough are^ and 'team of teachers, makes pre-arranged streaming 
unnecessary and even undesiijeUale . 

The second stimulus applies mainly to younger pupils. It is not 
unknown to have different year groups at work in the one open area. Here* ' 
is an excellent family situation where the young can learn from their elders. 
Seeing fifth year 'pupils at work in science laboratories can be *an inducement' 
to first or second year pupils, ,encon;raging them to aspirQ to achievements 
in a way that the teacher cannot always^' match. While in turn.it can^induce 
in senior pupils a sense of r J^onsibility whiph cannot fail to be of value 
to themselves. 

The t±ird contribution is the development of seif-suf f iciency that 
becomes apparent in pupilsj^n an ppen plan department. Th^re is very eajrly 
. seen among pupils being tSfiht in open plan accommodation ^ rea^ijxess to get - 
on witli the job. Distrac"tion and indiscipl'ine have been menti:onedfearlier 
from t^e teacher-'s point of view. Pupils are given to curioSty. This ■ 
.^^IH^sity is harnessed by the teacher. A visitor to a conventional classroom 
. ^^B^i^OO^ int^ruption. The flow of the lesson is disturbed; the pupils 
^^^^^(^^r to know and to comment upon what is happening . ' They are not keen - 
.to .continue with any work on hand while a visitor is in the room. The open 
pl^n department presents few such problems. Once tlie distinction bet*/een 
classroom and corridor is diminished, pupils become used to traffic passing 
through. (|jj)od manners among staff and pupils will limit the amount of this 
traffic, of cpurse. What does happen will be merely a subject for momentary 
scrutiny by :^ndividuals - not by the class as a whole. The caller who has 
business with the teacher can choose his moment within the .area without 
further distxacting a class by peering through a( glass pane fn- the door- to ^ 
see whetiier the moment is opportune. The visitor to ^n open plan artia 
becomes very quickly part of the pupil's ijackground • in a way that is, not easy 
in the classroom. 

But ^t must not be thought that the pupils will always be i« a crowd 
in a large space in an o^Scn plan area. There is a need for a withdrawal area 
somewhere m tne department. This is not to say that «very open plan area 
needs a parallel provision of classrooms, but there must be some place a 
teacher, can take a group away from the larger group. This may be for detailed 
exposition, for advice to a limited group, for comment to the individual. 
It is not. a retreat from the open area, rather la necessary adjunct. 

Reference thfougliout this article/ has ''be^ principally to practical 
subjects. It is no part of the writer's brief to argue for open plan 
accommodation for 9ne subject or type of subject as compared with another. 
Experiences has been drawn primarily from practical Jsubjects, but experiment 
has been made in mathematics an^ history teaching ./Both can be taught in, 
open plan accommodation - as probably can any schciol subject. Several ' 
preliminaries have to be observe^, however.- The Staff involved have to think 
that there is a possible value in the attempt. They must be prepared for it - ^ 
it is not an excuse for being gimmigky. They must be flexible fii their 
ideas - it is no use persisting in attenipt which are not showir^^resul ts , 
but neither must they run back to the bolt-hole of the classroom without giv^og 
the experiment a chance. ' ~1 , 



• Teachers may be conser>«tive. They may be insecure unless surrounded 

by four walls. Give a teacher an architect's drawing of an open plan school 
and he will reach for a pencil and ruler. Like children in the gjtoe, he" 
will draw in the boxes that will be classrooms. Perhaps the Colleges 
have not given enough thought to students in training who might need to 
teaeh in such surroundings. Perhaps Authority needs, to establish in-service 
courses to prepare staff for -apgointment to such schools. Perhaps research • 
has neglected them. No on^ in Scotland can say that the open plan .schools 
arp producing better pupils than the conventional secondary schools 
LoQking at current building trends, one'is tempted to%sk, "Is it worth trying 
to find out?". . ^ ^ 
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1.1 Theory . Open .Plan i)ui>dings are intended to. permit both 
adaptability and llexibilifcy. Adaptability lobks to p<^ssibie change' in ^ 
use, flexibility to varied us|e. . Adaptability is -to' allow for ehangeS in 
Qse that had not been thought o€ or foreseen at the time of' £>i>ilding-. 
Obviously has Limits. Though there ;i;e many type4 and degrees of 
open Plan., th,e following seem to be' the m^in varieties of use, ^hich it ' 
is mtfended to provide for: learning in groups of various, and* perhaps 
varyii^^ sizes;, indiv^ualized learnings practiaal work undertaken at the 
appropriate_Tnoment, not at specified UmeS; . te*ainteaching' which may be either 
specialization with a; department, or .'ijiterdepart&entai; (cross-departmental , 
.)i.iltegra.tied) . in all of thesd the str4s3/is on learjiing rather than on 
teaching, with less ^confjrontation (literally and metabhbrically) of 
teacher* and class." " > ' ." ' - . 

* • ■ * * 

^-" t . J^^P^ ^^^^ ^"^^ "^"^ fche^d eas of^ open Education. Mnh nf i-en 

-u.»a«i:lie iJie ouclooK or advocates of Open Plan; but Open Education and 
Open Plan are not Ued to each other. QpeA Plan schools may be run on / 
community-based lines, (perhaps with expansion of the staff to include 
non-teachers) , they may be run 'on democratic lines, they may be fitted out 
with sophisticated educational technology; but none. of these is essential 
in an OP school. Indeed OP schools may in fact be run -in a way that 
deliberately reduces their differences from 'closed plan ' ' scho<^r^ - for 
being schools they still have to be run (largely) by teachers, who may or 
may not conform to the underlying ideas of OP. , 



• w Buildings. • Flexibility of use co.ulc||be. increased indefinitely 

. by. adding more and. more rooms of different sii^k and shapes" arid with • 
differing equipment; but generally finaocial ^control has limited total 
• , cost or total- space or botit - the saine space o;t: the same money has been 

utilized, in ways different from^ the ^traditional. ' . 

p^i- * . " . 

■ I'./ 2.2 , . OP. schools differ from one another much more tha^ do traditional 

schools "from one another. However, typical features Se: fewer ■ internal 
wall^ and more mobile partitions;, no corridors; rooms (or enclosable 
. .spaces) of varying sizes, from very large halls to small seminar rooms; 
deliberate grouping of rooms (with staff room, st&€f workroom, tbil^ts, 
, ^° provide a home centre for either a Ye^ar (usually first, or first 

and second) or a Subject (Faculty) or gr'oup of Subjects (usually in the 
^ upper years). Often there are Resource mini-Centres for each grouping, 

• • . as well as a large central Resource Centre which of course is not 'a feature 
peculiar to OP schools. 



•3.1 Staffing . This is crucial. Staff opinions of OP schools depend 

largely on wtiether the individual likes or does not 'like the kinds of 
educational activity that OP facilitates. Consultation with staff before- 
hand and training seem to be strongly indicated. Increased use of non- 
teaching staff in close relation with teachers may be resented. 
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4.1 Scotland . ' • it is natural to begin with Scotland and e^sy 
bec«use there is hardly any literature to review. Fortunately there ^has 
very recently .been aj^de. availably an unpublished summary of a nationwide 
survey.of OP seconddiry school»s'by school inspectors. OtKerwise very little 
has been published. ' i^jjere is one article, about a»»particular department 
^n* one school. In the abasence of morei relevant material, two references 
are listdsd referring to primary schpols.' There is as -yet nothing that 

• can be called research. ^ ' ' . . ^ 

^♦^•^ Scotland; Overview .^ The document by thd^nspectorate, (67) b6ing> 
itself .a sumaiary, deserved mpre space -than can be given here, in general/ 
its ^findings agree with the earlier, ones from Australia and Sweden. * There 
are however, ho wholly open-plan secondary schools, in Scotland. The 
departments 'mpst frequently so planned* are art, home . economics , science;,., 
technical education and less often social sjubj'ects. The 'aims which^'the 

• Education Authorities ajjpeared to have in foind when deciding to build OP 
, schools were: . , ' 

<1) facilitation of a wide range of learning activities^. . ' • " 

(2) better value for money through increased versatility and 

flexibility of usre'; • - % 

nr a stimulus ' to' cutricu-lum'^hdnge ; . • ' ^ ' 

(4) a freer discipline; » 

(5) readier access to ekpensive learning resoxirces. 0 ^ 

: , The types of layout in general use were either (a) wholly open 
■areas for a subject department; 'or (b) wholXy' open- freas for a Year 
group, usually First of Secondary Year; or (c) for a subject department 
open areas plus traditional class or practical rooms. 

,0n building costs, -the r6port notes that higher expenditure is 
needed to provide desirable standards of acoustics, heating, lighting and 

•ventilation; but there are savings on partitioning. In staffing, more 
^auxiliaries and technicians are required for full effectiveness, particularly 

.in 'social subjects a^d science. - , 

In gexieral, there had been * inadequate staff consultation, preparation, 
and training. 

The majority of open areas were not effectively used (except for 
art) either because of defective design Ar because teachers used inappropriate 
methods. Good design must provide enclosed areas, either to contain ' 
noise or provide shelter from it. 

There' was little evidence of a stimulus to varied or co-operative 
teaching methods. * Only one 'integrated' area was found. to justify its 
title. Many teachers (but not pupils) were u^neasy about different age 
groups b^ing in the same area; but there was some evidence that it could 
worJc satisfactorily. It does however make heavier demands on organizing 
ability. / , 

If furniture is moved about tos. suit varying needs, escape routes 
must be kept open. \ * 




The majority of the teachers expreissed reasonably content, welcoming 
^closer involvement with colleagues, contact with different teaching styles, 
and support for inexperienced teachers.. qthers did not like working in 
full view of* .colleagues. Pupils were apparently* happy , especially in 
business studies, and science, and adjusted qMckly. Their behaviour, if 
anything, improved • 

ERIC ^ l i ^ 



methods, suggestions «e u^Z fo^'re^^r^ '^'^ "'^•'^^ /" '«^*ing 

'-<^stlf~ff^i^^^ This article by a ' • 

satisfactorily. "'L^^^ 

enclosed rooms: 'wAat is 'uhiau^ro Tk^? " ^^P'P^n in 

cano|building, car methanes ho o"erec» in one area' - 

traditional woodwork :nd ^e^Lorr' J^lf'" f'.?^''^^ ^'^'^ ^^^^^y' P^- 
teacher res.en^ies that between apLntS Th^ ^"P^^^ • 

Noise could at- times be a prSlbm and , in the factory.- 

• constructed. it is 00^?!^: ?'.? ^"^^^ ^^"^^^ ^^^^ had to be 
neeyor. ancillary help? ^ "^'"^ "° ^^^^"^ -'^^'^ ^ -ther a, . 

'^elirei?^^ (36).^oughthisboolc 
•conclusions reached are relevant for t If^^^ °f 

• that a- main motive d? china e 5°^^^^^^?^^^ schools. The author argues' 
«pre tutorial contaci b^L^n ?Lc^v'^:nd^'^"- f provi.ion^of 
other pupils in .a class arJ lfn^ ^T^^ * "^^^^ requires that 'the 
activities. without iSdLt.^i^ervisi'T^ih "'^'^'^ educationar 

This in turn invoiyes ,free^L of ™n't InTZ"' ^"^^^^^^^^ when app.ropri^e. 
materials, which are both faciiitr?!H k ^ ^''''^^^ ^ ^ ^riety^of 

proper. utilisation of such freedol r^^f ^ that the 

much preparation by the teafJer ^^^"'"^ ^^^-^^"1 flexible planning a«d • 

Of OP prilfry 'class^tomf , Wd on rat?^^' fT^''^' and disadvantages * 
listed are flexibility i^ LoloSatin™^^ not .research. Advantages 

resources, aptitude for team teaching ^ !^ changes, reac^y sharing of ' 
. teachers, lower costs. Tor sue ce^I ^^^^^^^^^^^ learning from other 
there must, be withdrawal a^eL ^hof uT''^'' teachers must t,e co-operative, 
down disturbance, onT u^^TrT LT"^^^^^^ T"''' planned^o keep' 

on emoi:ional stability. ^ ^° ^^^^^ t° have a bad effect • ' 

• • • * 

E^gUnd.^^^- ' '"^■r — across «„y overview of the situation in 

Buiietinr^^rg^^ Six' relevant Building . 

. (15 20) , which tell of new buildings with OP features. 

Planned iLh^^^^^i^^^ So^^rof 'S^Un " t 3 ^^^^^-^^ '^ee^n 
Crafts.' There are however orLr^ii ? T ^^^^^^^^ different aspects of 
and of supervision, 'farrirc^osel^^^^^^^ ^^^^ noise -levels, 

work. Bulletin recol^^ds avoid:nce of ' iLl'^H . ^''^ 

an inflexible pattern of work' huTil iT J isolated boxes which impose 

work but It, IS not enthusiastic about open space. 

16 gives plans for Arts & rr^fhe 
152; and diagrams^ 37, 38). The Buneti* h ^3^'^' 
either side: 'opiaions among telchers wi?i "'""^^^ °" ' 

open space it is claimed tha? m^re !nL ' ! ^^^^ dxffer'. on behalf of 
When there are small grou^ in^n . ^^^ ^"'^ richness are engendered 
d.m^d more area for Tg^^^en nu^^e?^^^^ But multipurpose spaces 



J 
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o ^1 ^^"^^^ existing buildings may be altered to'make a Comprehensive 

Sc|^I. The emphasis is on alternative uses - a dining area with sliding 
folding doors -can be used duj:ing I breaks for a common room plus a quiet room, 
an other times for assemblies, L-bct^ures , day-to-day jirama, music; fidms, 
jifee tings. ' 
/ > . • ( 

18 describes a Sixth ^Forin Centre* designed to provi'de large 
lecture groups- and an incrjeasing amount of p^rivate study. There a're 9 
tutorial rooms (for up' to 4) , 5 seminar rooms (for up to 20), a drama area, 
a lecture theatre (for 112) and two open. suites? also three 'study areas', ' 
seat^n^, from 12 tcx 24. -The Centre- is designed for' 276 pupils.' 

The" most relevant is probably 19, Maiden Erleigh Secondary Schoolv 
the;most original 20, the Abraham Moss Centre. At Maiden- Erleigh (see ' 
paras 16-20) the ^design should allow teachers to choose block grouping 
.and flexible timetdbling. Work' might sometimes be organised for units 
of 80 to 120 pupils. Blit there could also, t^e a rangfe of gro^^p sizes: ^ 
individuals-, pairs, discussion groups of 8 to 2o, 'film audioes of up to 
60. . What is called a .' centre for ri^lated. studies ' has a <%e of 
unspecialized spaces with var-lable-sized rooms on the perimeter, some 
closed and s*me with movable- partitions. A ''general work space' can be 
■divided with storage furniture nnits into. subspaces for reference, written 
work, project display,, individual study, or sotial areas. The Abraham Mqss 
Centre exemplifies much the saAe general Style, but iff designed to provide 
for. adult 'community' activities on the same site. ' 

These Bulletins provide no critique of the designs, but the 
writers evidently are prepared for differences of opinion. 'opinion among 
teachers will always differ as to how spacfe should be arrange and equipped . 
interests change as staff changes' (16, para 14) ; 'accommodation which 
t90 exactly entrenclHis any particular pattern may well restrict future " " 
options' (19, para 15); 'before a school is built, broad assumptions haj/e 
to be made with which future teachers may or may not be in sympathy' '(;7,, 

ppr2-i3) . , ' 

^•^•^ England: P upil Reactions . (5). .60 pupils entei^ng an OP middle 
school were questioned regarding their opinions of the scliool during • their . 
second term there. 20 had come from a -closed traditional primary, 20 
from d closed progressive one, and 20 from an OP progressive. The sexes • 
were in equal numbers in each group, and Llie groups matched on teacher 
ratings of IQ (sic) , self-confidence, ability to communicate and general 
behaviour. 82% preferred that their next school be OP, but 80% were worried 
about the .ibsence of doors in their middle schools. The chief objections 
were to noise and too much movement. The multi-purpose lall wa? the main 
cause of distraction. However, a majority said they found it easier to 
produce tiieir best work. • ' , 

^•^•^ England; Teacher Reaction . (76). Though tliis is a report on 
experience in OP primary schcfols, it is -worth noting the conclusions that 
there must be withdrawal areas, work areas, and sound-insulated areas. OP 
schools have increased need for auxiliaries. Another conclusion is that 
the freer the method, the greater the need for structuring. : 



^•^ International; O.E.C.D . Pearson's booklet "(Sa) is a guide based 

on a general study of OP experience and gives a balanced review. Change in 
educational theory and practice justifies less regulajrly cellular plans for 
schools (p5); but ^there have been extremes of monotony and .of variety (pl4) . 
Art. undifferentiated open plan is not favoured - it simplifies the architect's 



lo. 



, monitors ♦ 
^ there' is 

> . In para^ 
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• Ty!'^^' ^^^^'"^f ^ running cpsts, and saves capital in meeting educational 
Change, but the space required per pupil plus the .quality of necessary 

IZclTTTl T^^^t ■ separate ipecJLJJ^" " 

aid!f h f ^estrictVro«s-i>he-board cSriculum studies,, which are 
■ iotl^ ^ "^^ facilities in general learning blocks, 

L J\L ^^r^^^^i^y ^^^^^^^ P^^tly by dirt, 'noise, ' and > fumes; par.tly 
by tha need ;or ^uxet teaching; partly by the special needs of llnguage, 
music drama. it is -hoted ,t:^at young people today are more t^leW 

of intrusion. ,C?ell desig^^ed ^mobile furniture andStorage units are 
essential Technical aids have aided fltkibility: daylight proiection ' 

m^nitor^^'! power p^acKs, simple^ recording facilities; .tLnsist^;!^:^ TV ' 
monitox's. A caution 1. added^that escape routes-must be consi4ered when 



i V "^r. furniture 'dividers' and windows canoot be ?>pened, • 
as to 79 references ar§ made to teacher opposition. 

6.2 ..Ifiternat^^^^ This reprint (56) from the OECD 

Observer is a brief cdmpendium of advice. Th^re is a. list of current 
. Ideas about need. £or space in schools: tc^ provide for small groups • 
'^or discussions and seminars, for independent study and invest^gaUa; • . 
for ro^m^or teams of .teachers to discuss common pLjects I'fprepare' - 

* such ^s' t^^eJ'l-r; acco^nodating with easy'access new^^eLL.es 
such as tjpes, films tr.ips , computer terminals. '-But when architects a^^lc 
about number and sizes , of space required, they do not- ge^a cJear answef 

crea^^e^^f^IrS ti^n'^-' ^T^''' ^^^^^^^^ ^^P^"^ that tea^^^^rr^^^d 

/ tu furiYituro the spaces they desired. There is 

• Standfrd T. 7" "''■^ ""^"^"^ effective, dia^guo with architl^cts 
Standard, .schedules of accommodation are undesirable^fbut' standard cost ' 

ien L'*"' f r innovation without waste ' 

'W the cZ -f"^''""" ^^^.-d"- -ea needs, and extended hours of use' 
• by the community -can ihcreasecost-ef f ectivonuss " ' — 



r© f f e c e i v(.- nu s s . 
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rilrt ^TIT'T^^' f^houdhury's, paper (U). is a technical 

report possibly of us6 to architects. • - 



7.1 -USA: General. A survey of article titles in periodicals and of 
ERIC r^ferer^ces Suggests that USA has pior.eered OP on a larqe scale rt^f 

^cho^oir^^^-^r ("sTtLr? ^^^^."^^^ ^^^^^ -^^^eTt^'ell^tary 
to foi'^urH V ^ ^'^^^ °^ "^^^ 2^^°°^^ "hich may bo written 

wLfs?rf H ■ I have found no general survey how 

Scho^irhave'chr'^r' °f Fredrickspn (28) thinks th^t High 

Schoo^ have changed only slightly - .flexible design' cannot guarantee flexible. 

' 7 * ■ 

Lns..^^ Dofi..iticn and Use, 'OP schools are composed of broad 
oanses of enclosed space unbroken by walls ... subdivided into,s»aller 

cas.""R.'"t2. %r °* ""^^^^ plants, or roUi^ 

casework (26,p32) . As activities and group sizes shift, these 

for Sltf^K-"""/'"' ""^ to create new spatial relationship oP allows 
fedia Ph "^',f°%^'=!'"^'' learning, and for Individual Lstruction 

media. rhe pupUs find more varied spaces, more teachers to relate to 
Older and younger class^te., accessible materials, a rich sensory iLdsiapc. 
(26, '111':^'^^ °^''"^^-^-^-^ -J confusing if not properly Understo^. 

17 
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Lii n^ rlLT.Vil^^T "fr" - are expounded and advocated in (6o) " 

and (76) , and reviewed rather unfavo.urably in (22) . Propst (60) attacks * 

u:t?r:L':t'S::?i ^^^^ "^.^ -Pleasant , (P14) , Where pupils of t:n Kno: ^• 
tit^l.t, . t ^^^lo*'^ and learn little about themselves (pl3) , 

' warehouses wnere people are stored anA maintained (^33 , where 

complex wor?d ft^ ^! tu ^° cope-ability to. live in an incre^islngly- 

ow^ ixLtencefc^ ^^^''''L'^ ^'^^ ^^^^^ one's 

h^^^ ! i • educational wisdom holds that people* le^rn 

Sraaef^ano f^^^^^^^^ eicploration,^ which means the elimLa'on df"^ 
of tZe iith aLrrv"''*^" ^"^ ^ different-siEed groups for variable, amounts 
Propst-; vi«w ^'^^"^ »«terial8 an^ equipment <p2/) . 

iim^ r ^^"^^^'^ ^ "^^^y ("visible traffic becomes innocuous to 

^^^^^ natural life of the soEoo^" >!^p78) • " 

on . ^ "^^^^ ^^'^^^ ««thod, thHch^riould'^^i; 

conduo^a^:::''^^ ^^^^'^ out turf and 

conducting continual brush wars over territo^ (p75) . , ' 



lesirabi^liv cf r ^'^^^^^^ «9re moderate claim, emphasising the . 
socia^^t^L fjgf ?^ competition with, co-operation -(pplB/ ^2) , and of ^ 
^at^Ua!iH2.^gf -^:^ ^^^^^"^ the learners _wel l ahead of th e If^ ^ m lng • : 



''^^ p«opfe-pxacea'? human sdala 

^^"th°:f srac^rcS^rh'"' r'^^"'' ^anlpulabiUty 
^vementTr changed, .opUonal seating and wprk surfaces (p5o),.' • 

Movement and change are by themselves goalB for tiia youhg. (pl8) . 

ta^ks that children^pi;rsuQ at their own pace on their owxTmotivation 

"Lr tSrcLd^SX'T'^t?v"""^'''"^ ^^^"^^^ the/^heme works al^d 

^^^J^^^^'^i^tiohs- (p45l> . Mt is reasonable to ai( whether pupils' 

rt^'f-Snt^SeVT "-'"^ -^an'geme«t of space ijsh , AUc^iatives ' 

prtpa^^tlfci tLf ^0.^°°^: ^^^^^^ whichire enormously demanding " 

teacher^ bit concentration, energy, and ingenity, or addrtl6na.l " 

' mu^ dlffi^n/ ^^«^i«nces suggest that team cllssrooms did not look ' 

buft^tf °^ ope*, space for a variety of acti^Atiea and tempos, 

but this does not solve low motitration except -insofai' as it is attributable 
clas^^o^m^'' T "-^^y --^ed ou7in conventionlf ^ * 

orobier!;.C7) eatablishihg control remain potential . 

.it' . . ' . 

" to base hircha^pter'^"''" "^^'^ ^ ''''' ^^^^^^ - ^'^^-^n ' 

7.3.3. Christie (12) claims that OP can encourage individualized 
ttll^J''^ '''^ interdisciplinary programs, and can improve instruction 

because weaker teachers see stronger ones at work. The sx^y in eric 
does not indicate what evidence backs these claims. 

fliah ^.h ^f K^? ;. V. questionnaires to find how 10 of the 

u«2 rl" . "School ConstrucUon Syate^n^ Developtnent were actually 

used It was found that teaching styles were not matched to ^ the design- 
I'r^L ru^U^''''^^ were used 'disastrously as self-contained class- 

w suspected this would happen * 22. p468.) Teachers' 

tT^uTZilT: '"""''^ ^'^ potentiaa^.^^ main complaint 

Ir^nc ni ^^; ^l^^^ch . I have been able to'^ind accounts^f only a dozen 
or so pieces of research, and those mostly in ^Ric summarieB. . 



Ur Axlin i Palo, Grades 1-8 , 2000 pupil i.. 'oP pupils not 

accityde to matihematxcs and language ...j^ < , k *ex 

R^il * ^^^^'^^'^Icity.' 6 scljoolsVn Florida, up to Gr^de 8. Tests of ^ " 
Basic Skills, and Mental MAturitv an^i,,,^^ u o. Aescs or 

All sianffinAr.,- ^^^^y Maturity. Analyzed by sex, J^ace,. and ability. \ 
tlL t differences favoured /he conventional; but differences \ 

were most pronouncu..d where the skilli could- be drilled. ^"^^^|nces X. 

(7) • Brunetti. High School pupils displayed self-direction dnd 
independenc^.ost strongly in tn openspace environment. Re^rted 2n (13). 

Thi an^h^'^''^* ^4*-^"^^^ department only. Ali^st totally unfavourable 
Zs 2^ . ---derea the problem of noise tp be' serious, and found ^re 
centre! "^^^^.^^^^^ ^" laboratories than in the resource 

(30) Gamsky. ' Team teaching^ rather than, OP -as such. Grade*9 
t!aZ I' "''"^ c6ntrols. Subjects English and World History The 
teamt.eaching pupils worked in large groups, small groups, in library and 
individually; controls w6rked by usual class methods. LittleamL^^^ 
achievement was noted,. , Team pupils were fpund to be more self Ireltant 
more iT ^terested, more positive toward teachers.. reliant, 

and raidHTr'''^r .^Most of -the research riFiewed-d^s with ;elementary 

and raiddle schools. Teachers in OP 'schools feel more, satisfied, spLd 

ie^el r °" iSr'"' activities. Teachers and pupils believe the noise 

wav OP ^^T T' superiority is not demonstrated" either 

^tll i S'-hool'S seem to provide greater opportunitida for ' altdtnative • ^ 

learning goals and facilitate the growth of more posttiye self-c^cents 

Great emphas.s is laid on the ne^d to prepare thor6ughly for a changJto'oP. f 

If Ohio "°^'3nf r**. "^^^^^"^ traditional High Schools ' 

rA^^fi ; K teachers filled in a Learning Climate In^ntory and a Problem-. 

.Attack Behaviour Inventory (apparently r^gar<?ing their Principals!), o^t 

on onltT'^^M"^ T'^ dimensipns; the O? schools were found more • open ' 
on only 4. Not in impressive research. 

(40) Hoyle 1976. 3o schools, 700 classrooms, 867 teachers in Tulsa ' 
Qklahoma Cvty and Fort Worth, apparently at Junior Secondary L^el " 
Firtding was that -alternative teaching modes' do increase in OP cla;srooms: 

ItlL'^.''^^^^' K 2' compared. No difference in' the* use of 

activities was observed between the OP a'nd the traditional school. 

teacher 'Z'^"^^"'^' '"^""'"^ ' """"'^^ High and 2 High Schools into 
^n>h m'^ Puprl reactions. oP liked .in ali, particularly by pupils^, 
in the High Schools the noise was thought disruptive. ' . ^ ^ P 

(6S) Schellonberg* Not clear if secondary schools involved. " ' 
Emphasizes the need for special ac^stical measures. 

if nov«/rr^\"^ ""^^^^ whether secondary schools included, nor what 

mLr° h'h J i^"" .Education - . Pupils approved of the learning environ- N 
ments, had higher . se](f -concepts, no .loss in academic achievement. 

7.5.1 Very little of the above could be described ^s satisfactory ' ' 

research Only (9), (42), (43) and probably Uo) deal with secondary 

only and the summaries do' not permit disentanglement of the secondary in 
the others. (30) is secondary, but not cilrly OP. other possibly 

TSl" tr.r'^^uf ''^i'? ' '''^ obtain -are listed in the Refer^ces at 
(34), (64), (69), (70), and (7J). ~>!^ 
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. , Canada ; General . There has, apparently been much development of OP 
schools, particularly in Ontario "ai>d British Columbia. Unfortunately I 
have not been able to see'iwhat may well, be th^" most valuable sources: 
the Tbronto S1;udy of Educational Facil-ities (51) and Weiss C77) . There ^ 
are two useful bibliographies (50) and (io) from which most of the foll6wing 
has been culled. As wi,th USA 'sources ^ itnis freqvjently not ^ssible to 
tell which studies involve secondary schooi^. 

. •, --^ ' ■ • . 

8.2 Canada; Research and other Summaries . 

(35) Halton County. Included 75. Grade 8 pupils in OP, butf they had no 
Grade 8 controls; so the findings of better pupil attitudes Lut al,so 
more time-wasting 'in. OP may not apply to secondary.^ Inservice training 
is said, to be essential. , • * 

(37) Hersom & MacKay. Edmonton* Satisfactory number of ^secondary ~ 
14 Junior High Schools, but merely questionnaire to teachers. Opinion 
was deeply and evenly divided • ^ 

(44) Lee. Short account of one open Junior High School • Description 
of buiidirigs and programme. Lji.ttle attempt was njade- to' evaluate. 

(45) ^ Lord Elgin High School^/ Bur ling ton, Ontario. An interesting, 
account of^ one OP lU^gh SchooiV"^ The evalua^tors were more interested In 
attitudes than in^fesults\ and they were not specially interested in the 
use of space. the report Is f i^vourable j . traditional discipline 
problems almost eliminated physical plan functioning welt. The pupil^ 
see their work as fairly, difficult . yet are satisfied. . An examination 

of 6p€>n areas was promised fop 1972-S, but no. reply has been received to a 
letter of inquiry.' . . ^ * • 

(51) Study of Educational Facilities. • This would seem to be the most 
(or only) satisfactory study r About 100 secbndaa/y pupils (Gra^e 8) 
^ from' 3 schools of each type (OP and traditional) wer6. given tests of basic 
Skills anc^ a survey of siudy habits ahd^ attitudes; and there wa^ some 
direct observation. All skill results favdiired the traditional schools, 
all attitudes the op > but nearly all the results were statisticViiy 
insignificant. The writer thought that. the OP philosophy was mot fully 
implemented.^ This study might be worth obtaining^ / 

'V other refei^endes which might turn out to be relevant: (1), (2) T 
(29),\(52), (71), (7,^ and (7^7). 



9.1 Sweden . There would appear to have been some thorough work done, 
especially in Malmfi. Dr Bertil Gran very kin<ily sent 11 docuinents, but 
only 4 are in English, so I cannot report on the dther 7. ' 

Sweden: School Environments Projects, Malmtt (66). This/School 
Research Newsletter for May 1976 describes the Malmtt study. T}^ chief " 
findings of the main study are reported in (33) . Other publications 
reported on the design of remedial teaching in OP schools; dn pupil 
attitudes; on analysis of interviews; on teacher attitudes aftet a year 
(they had changed very lil^tle) ; on flexibility of group size; on new 
patterns of teacher tasks (see 9.1.3 below). Then a comparative study 
was made of 6 OP and 6 traditional schools, involving 4500 pupils but 
mostly of elementary age, the oldest beir\g 13.? The study showed great- 
difference among OP schools. Attitudes varied greatly. In Svfedish and 
ii) Mathematics attainment in Grade 6, OP pupils of high ability did equally 
well with ttiose in traditional schools, but others did slightly worse. OP 
schools valued partnership, openness and flexibilityT gave more independent 
work and more teeun work. Another study of knowledge and skills found no 
lasting differences, but this seems to havQ ^een in elementary grades. 



MaloiJ schools. Pn.:; r,T. ^r:'^^ =°"=l"sions of thfe 1972 re&prt on 
^Observing, and giving quesLZalres ^^tr^ i"'=«'^i«>'tng. 

sv..e^,leall/^ LT^t^^^^e^^f "ea"^ "'""^^ ^"^^ ^ 

to -hie^-a^i^rs-,,/^f 'o:i:."T -^"^"-"^ - t.yi„g 

the study hall was used for dl^or^f ^ m one. school 

by pupils from different levf is at t^rsLf^t^'""^' i"<ii-i^ual study 

roons separated by furnltu^r ^hf^J^ ' ^ class- . 

•stations' - each^'puplis, ^1 • m ^^^2 dil^ '""'"P^"^ ''^ ' 

own activity. Senior grades were^ro^^rt stations each with its 

an •information- (lecture) rol ^hJ ^ ? ""^"^^ "'^'^^ 

togethei.. . The great^ op^^^nuiir:'" S^'^^S <=l»"-es attending 

been exploited. -It is c^^Ir T'^ k T ^'"'"■^^ ^Wu^ing seemed to have 
required. • • "^^^^ ^la^^d and open accommodation is 



ons waa-generally 



the use. Design makes possible Varying acMv^J'?" <^-efts 
.arise. ^ , i~ oie varying activities, 'but practical, difficultle^ 

, rooms. ■ -There was a disturbing flow of pupils, through certain 

pup-ils,. frfvJ^-in sS'roomrou:"^*' "^^h both teachers and • 

pupils prefer differ^" ia^of workTL'-but^'t"^.'^'" -^"^"-^ 
like group activiUes in l«ge s^ces the. teachers they do noi ' 



provided-:Si cx:^irerrs:idr:o^ifiediTt;^^^^^^^^^ ^'7"-- 

school tfS;tbougft"d°L°pli:: "X^l"'' V^'^ 

Senior School pupils tkoucht fli"^ -^^ relevant that' most 

They agreed .hoL^er t^trS^iallele-oSLre^^^^Jpelf^'^^^","^ — 

read of /ih"e°"t:L''a:nrus°"t:ar..^;:' ""^ """""^ ''^-P^Wo-' X have 
with extreme caution" ^"^^""^ '^^'^ ^^^^ ''^ feteryrcted - 

^:^*^ ^'^^de": ^few Patterns of T^^ohov n^^^u^ . 
of the numerous s pecialized r-c.r^J^ Z I ^ ' ' only one 

in English. So much of va^^e o'f'^i investigations avjlable 

is difficult to sUHunarLr i^! nL^^' ''^r'''' detail. that it ^ 

curriculum develome^t w4^^ k ^ v schools arose out of 

•AS a new orglnisaSon o^L^^. ^"^^ ^""^""^ patterns of teaching 

hitting wallst lpu)°" ° on 7"^ r^""^' ^^'^ themselves 

required to set pupiis Ao Laf 1 organisation 
•suddenly one is's^r^^^^^^^^^^ ~f ^ a large-group l.cture: 

friends. IV another parallel cLss - Inv ^ f.^"^^^ ''^"^ 
to rnaKe their own'.' I t'Ll^^^eaUs^r ' 'pV fL'^i '^^'.^ 
of work organized by 'stations' /^v,. Z ? ^^""^ ^ description 

the S.E.O. in .^arLng f\"°2Llng • ^v^f.^rf agtT ""^ ' ' 

• • ^1 



Teach^r^ •after one year report^, ^reat advantages and a revolution 
of habits (p2?) . But there 'was difficulty in keeping continuous contact 
yith every pupil, a feeling of anonymity {p25) . The three schools which 
tried to apply thQ new methods without pr.ior experiment all went back to 
classNperiods of 40 minutes {p26) . Extreme openness of design caused' 
pxxshiet^s with pupils who had behavioural or ability disadvantages {p32) . 

The specific consequences of OP for teacher tasks are summarized on 
pp 26-27. For example: teachers had to co-operate and share responsibility j 
had to plan together, which was time.-consumi^ig; had to restructxare subject 
divisions to make the matter more meaningful; ^required a broader subject' 
knowledge; had to relate more individually and democratically to pupils. 
One result wa*^ 'depopulation of S-taff rooms • . ^ . 

Rodhe and Gran (pp 47-48) see the teather as having more of' a 
management role - he needs itore knowledge, more skills, changed a/titudes. 
•■mere may^be real conflio^f attitudes and values'. 'One can/ejipect 
opposition', which as in Australia has in" fact been provided by t le 
. teacher unions . f . ' • . - 

* 

Educational researchers everywhere will sympathize with tfieir 
rueful rei^k on p56: " Teachers, parents , and pupils are apt to e xpect 
clear and *fei5iple answers to hard and complex problems." 



9-2 ' Sweden; Research Publications in Swedish 
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Australia. 



Help was received from the Education- Departments, of 

Western Australia, National Capital Development -Commission, and South 
Australia, so that coverage Ijere is satisfactory. ' ' 

10. r Tjieory . On the 'theoretical side are Beck's Opennee^ <z Variable 
%n Eduaatxonal ^eoearah (4) ~and Hogben's ^ticle on Open "Education (38) . 
Beck discusser first what a research variable is, and whether openness can . 
be a variable in educational research, .Chapter V being. titled 'A Term 'in 
Search of S Meaning'. open Space is only one of the openness -factdrs 
discussodby Beck*;' hut tj^e discussion though wide forms ya useful background. 
I found it clear and helffui. . - He writes: "The tragedy is that ^ few 
teachers^ and so few writers even wpnder whether there is a theory of ' 
learning behind what goes on in open classrooms, -let alone try to put one ' , 
into effect, that it would be farcical to evaluate their classroom ih terms 
of testing a theory." (p44) . In the end BepJc seems to conclude that open 
space is not a necessary part of 'openness', i , , 

* 

Hogben's ^paper (38) distinguishes between 'Open Education and 
open space teaching. "The availability of an architecturally open class-' 
room or unit is neither a necessasy nor a sufficient condition for Open 
Educ"&tion." 

10.2 Australia; General Survey . Mcpherson's booklet (49) is a straight- 
forward and useful accoxont of the varioUs Australian secondary school systems 
as at January 1975, and of the policy of each State on OP secondary schools. 
Every State has adopted, or is seriously considering the adoption of, 
some degree of OP. Queensland is the most conservative; South Australia, 
Western Australia and A.C.T. are all fairly radical. The favourite 
pattern of building is in blocks: class blocks for the lower grades 
(7, or 7 and 8) and subject (faculty) blocks fof seniors. McPherson" 
regards the general change to OP as a result of increasing emphasis on 
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r trfUl learning d^LTtTLl^l^ / ^^^^^^ seen a» part of a 

MnLinerirfllr^^-- . """" °' Hi* Schools are , 

- ■ tlannlng^^i^^ ratoerL^'T" " ' """^'^ ^ °* ^P^« a'careful 

^ rt^^"f' "Slro^r^AaeTatre^rr ™ ^'^ Sfo^r^^range- 

■ - W^lassroo^ opening di-r^^l^.^to rsm^ar^f Si^nS"^"'""' '° ' 

circulation it L'sa r »ttIs"°H ' separate description. ■ on- 

-Within the icada^L , > . "^"^ *^ ""^"^ separ<^te as possible - 

wCnot"Lr^?i| • 

- ■ ■ ^■:^L'^L'°th"e^'^"''S"""™^"^^"^^"^^^^^^^ 
■ ■ T^r^'ry, 9eneral^ ideas are similar to those for th?capl?al. 

Spools carried out before the ^ 

schools had settled down^ (orlly three months) and whilfe they were stUl onlv 
^ half or. quarter full, Peterson's booklet; ^(39) is the best evIl^Mon t I ^ 
• come across. The Aufhr.*- ^ \ -'f ^>=' tne nest evaluation I have 

C compensate for -the^inS,*ltiiity of a teacher' (p5) . M^l^f ?or^ 

(yearsj^were. not divided in the way designated in the br^ef 6n oo^ 
."'""^i'^^J "J*"^ ^ unbroken. undifferentlat;d open area 

• • suS^esrvI?i:r^v f r'"' ^^^^^ a lar,e open a^ea should rLst 

wr^rreadt^r^^LiLdi^ctio^f ^° ^^^"^ ^-^-^^y 

x^auixy -aerined functional areas. in Kambah, the general staff 

^ ' S e'b^hrCro:^ 'a?t'" bricklayers . (p8) . Op,; plan'pe^mits unpLdict- 

-an Melba signs asked pupils^ to move the furniture (pl2) L t^e on.n 

• wa"k%hioua"h''S°" ^ ^-"^ ^^^^^^^^ to^i'enkrced " ""pupr^s 

walk through the open area to reach withdrawal rooms; 'it is not to be 
expected in reality that pupils, will walk the long w^y round' (oU and fla 7^ 

'rple^^^re'^^hai^^^^^^^ T ^^^^ ^eep^chtLr^rin i^g^trso' ' 
^Ia JL ^^ to have areas where pupils are in sight (pp9, 15, and 17) 

such schi: '^'^'^ ^"'^'"^ treatment. "Problems 'ororglnizing 

f^ni h ^""l ^^^nse. In USA it was soon learned that an informal " 

:S:n!sar.;n"^(pt! sophisticated and unobtrus™^ 

co^cernerwx trS/"'^".'''" • ^"^^ ' ^"^^^ --i^able 

concerned wxth the introduction of OP schools to South Australia- the 

St^d^ :ri975l4^°^^'?^''-' ''''' '-cent Trends, of 1974 (46^ Te^Lers 
Study of 1975 (47) and "Th^ Senior Student' of 'l976 (25)^ 
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oTllir ^^^^^^^^ — - S"L%-^nr Lr.. 



it. cl^ar and h2Tr:r k " I?^ evaluated, and how to set about . 

.ulZl ^^^P^^l^^t not directly relevant to the present survey. 
vStl ^d till linf 1 supernumerary to the fLst two c5P J^hools, 

than half f,m u 1 * '^'^^''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^en they were less 

than half full. He observed, interviewed and discussed. • ' 

and went''*?!L^M°, '^r''" 5^ Observed happening. "children came" 

accord « worked bv the^ f """"'"^ ""^ -?9roup«»-of- their o™ 

a cora or worked by themselves. It wm a little noisy and" distractlna 

but relaxed and friendly. They greatl/value'd the. senL^f fie^m^eC N 

Uked ^ distraction was. a price well worth paying. PupUs^wto \ 

^df w^re ' •:ucrinlr:jH"^ f°™'? • '^"^^^ =°"»-"ta chlld^e^ , 

"aae,.were. . much independency' - 'seem more freer' .- -you can aet to 

different teachers' - 'teachers int^rjrupt" your work someUmes". 

■ coheslveTi^S ^f ert~'"?e::hern'''l'.'^ "^"=5? "^^^^ ' 

to 65 was ouite u^uir* k .^^^^^'^^ the wor«&g hours heavy - from 60 

T,^-^chid^ied'-«m-;7t^e"i^f^ 
pr:^uc1't^:i%^:L"f ? ^'ri'*' ^ ""^"^^ -Sd not 

oni::^!ch'':.^:ian'u:rpris:"ob:dyT^*";^^^^ ^ ^^^^-^ '^^'^^ - 

^j^io.&e noixpayj , ^Tnough much work was individual i 5^f%ri 

£row1o"LL":h"'L'^ '"■''^^ P-P"- chi^drefweir ' ' 

^t, their decisions too -casually. - . • 

un ^''T-''^*''"'"''^'''^^^ general the building design had lived 

up to general expectaUon in facilitating more flexible approaches iLna 

l^clc'or"'.'''''"^"' ""^^^ running -Of the schools are of th^ ^ 

lack of anal;,sis of the empirical evidence that "had become avauLle of ^ 

=t TJ^^L^r' - - - the "^l^^ 



vv.4ifi^5^2 Tix&JUB^chers Study (47) conn^^ync 4-^-. u , 

'or^K^^T L v^/^ concerns tJ:ie teachers who chose to ent-^r rip 

■ tra^ c^^rinu'^f '° ^^P'^' ^"^ "'^V differed f^ t.lTe^,^ 

rZ I . f traditional school's. only about 60% of 

^t^lsele'T -^id reply, it appLred 

that these teachers were attracted by hope of better relationships (both 
teacher/teacher and teacher/pupil) , of better teaching facilities of ^re 

^::?:rring u.'TrLllZ^t'^''. 'r ediicationalir^an t:::hers 

8o-,o. th"ug'ht'^h"t^^'^;::^atL^°:^h;d be^^f^if^^ir:?^ ^" "-^ 

^''2-^^iii2.r_Studont_in Uie Fle^^^ (25). Despite 

^ur^Ina PoLe -"^o? FuFils-Ehemselv^s - Se's^title 

„rir^ t^*, ^ '"^^ ^ '■^"^^'^ °« the content. The conference 

of which it is the report was really a review of the experience^f OP schools 

conLs^J'of'a se'rf' °' ^f'"^ ^''^ °* the°L:k*:f ' 

consists of a set of reviews of the experience of each of the six particioa- 

f"ndingf:i^?:e'^:' a sum^ry of discS:sion ^ 

rindings.onr . The Educational Programme' and on 'Staffing*. ^ i^. ^ 

h^H Hk. ^^""^ of'^^^schools had gone its own way, as it 

■rh-e:::;ppro"?ioifV.f. "St^-srr" 

o. ways, th h all had'fet-U,e 

they varied in curriculum outside the, standard subjects, in methods of • 
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teaching, -in degree of staff involvement, in degree of D«Dil fr.^H^™ 
in degree of conununity involvement (nowhere r^d!ca!) ° but L ^k' 
respects they were 'innqvative' It 7. tul^Zl I ^ ^^^^^ 

adequately their varying O^ielopments f ^^^f^^/'^P^-^ible to summarize 

idiosyncra^es, then'^soLleherartr:;ds ^ ^^l L n ' "'f """" 
already been mentioned in i ^ Para" Vista Ijave 

Of the Para Hins exneriLcf-t* . ^'''''^"''^ °" ^-^'^-23 by J p McMa^^^ 
•schedulet only 13 oufof 25 teLh* Banksia Park (pp42^-45) had 

selves confusL by choife L f^Ki"^ sessions ^ Pupils who found them- ' '\ 
were fully TclJnlt^^^ their freedom t. choose, ' 

Morialta (p^p^a!??; ^Mo^1s'^o^^ ±?;;r^---^- -P^- . 

"sXlibiL'tv T '^"^''^^ the joint 

. tesponsxbxlxty of pupxl arid teacher - this was the majority way; . 

(ii) ^ structured: , -shorter- t«rm goals,, and more teacher direction- ' 

' .^l^t^^ ^-^^^ .tepsfencou^ag. 

released from a regnalar timetable to work in a less formal f - 

"^"eifrSHif^Tr^ 

men/ion^'d. ■ It is dSicuft to%^??"^^^f ' "Anonymity- is repeatedly ' 
voyfd have taken pLcf ^^rth^u^^^^^L^^Ll^^^^^^^ — ^ 

/ ^ Individualization of WnrV tih-j^ ^ / > 

?WeAnd Lr^^ra Sr:"h pupils':" n 3 ^Sgf""':""^ °^ 
Oaterial should be ta^oSi^ilr, ^ . ^ ' " teacher production of 

•^achin, became a r^:^rf ^^"^ ZTT^t' considered:- ' 

cuta^,t..individualizaKonklto9ette/ wa^ ' ► i", ^"gi^ Pam>, having , 
for senior classes (pSl"? ™= brlng,it back in. 1977 

of o'pini?:-:i^fhis' --z^'tU^z-\ ^ <^^-^"-i- 

14- year olds app^e^iate^ siL^:^ a'dliSht fr"' '"^ ''^"^'^'^ " ^'^ 

in 1976 the conference reco^e^^d ?p75 ?Lt in "T"' "T^'" 

iiL^ oi ;^t/^-irsi:.fr^r' -^i^" ^ei;:er"":o^r™^^^^ 

foreign ..,...,.'r.:r,,T.ll or L^^pa^ tLe"ai;:a"/"^"^ ^ 

is .nK,stiri"d-iFf^S^:^;<,:^i!^-"^ --er question. It • 

^-^^r ^^^^ i-:rti- - • 
a xV-ric. eri:^sct"r.^:L^n'^:^:i^^^^^^^ - 

less „eif!^^:f:^f., s*t:ff'J:;g-:::t Tti^iV^^' ro%b:ar^ ^f^"^- 

were hiahlv spI f -.qoI or.«-^ri ^ ^cu-»-Lxxuy. me original staff 

an. thou'Sh^ Se"f::i:a"io^n.:tffrh":d o:::^^^!:" ■ 

is -The Frfdi'futy ^r^^e'schLrn' ^'"'^'^^ - -^-^e report 

M^iiity of the school hangs on exam results' (p87) . , Ther^ was • 
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at the .same time however agreenent that the nonacadenlc pupils, 'Vere not 
.catered for. But. that is not peculiar .eitheir to South Australia or to 
Flexible' P^lan sc^xools. * . 

Australia; other Sources . Further references to which I had not 
aeceaa may prove, useful: (24), (32), (61) and (78). 
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